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PRICES  AND  EARNINGS  IN 
TIME  OF  WAR' 

].  Change  in  Price  Levels  since  1850 
It  ia  well  known  that  prices  of  food  and  other  com- 
motlities    in    England    have    fluctuated    considerably 
throughout  the  period,  a  century  or  more,  in  which 
they  have  been  recorded  with  fair  accuracy ;  yet  people 
have  such  short  memories  and  so  soon  Income  accus- 
tomed to  anything  that  is  reduced  to  routine,  that 
each  new  price  level  is  almost  at  once  accepted  as 
natural  and  customary.    It  is  only  q\iite  recently  that 
writers  and  speakers  have  used  the  '  percentage  change 
of  prices '  as  part  of  their  ordinary  vocabulary,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  large  section  of  the  population 
attach  a  correct  and  definite  meaning  to  the  figures. 
We  can,  however,  without  using  any  refined  measure- 
ments, place  the  prices  of  the  first  half  of  the  year 
1914  in  relation  to  previous  years.     From  about  the 
year  1850,  prices  in  general  rose,  with  minor  fluctuations, 
for  more  than  two  decades,  and  reached  a  maximum 
in  1873-4;    thence  they  fell,  ^gain  with  fluctuations, 
for  twenty  years,  and  reached  a  minimum  in  1895-6; 
another  long  rise  took  place  and  culminated  at  the 
beginning  of  1913.     From  March   1913  to  July  1914 
a  steady  fall  was  perceptible;   it  could  not,  of  course, 
be  foretold  whether  this  was  simply  a  reaction  from 

1  This  pamphlet  contains  the  substance  of  a  lecture  delivered  at 
the  London  School  of  Economics,  February  22,  1915. 
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Iho  high  pricoH  of   1012  or  tho  beginning  of  another 

long  period  in  which  prices  would  full  year  after  year. 

Tn  July  1914  prices  of  focnl  were  about"  the  same  as  in 

1910,  and  in  that  year,  shortly  before  the  second  c«>8t 

of  the  great  movement,   1874-191.3,  these  prices  Mere 

back  at  the  level  of  1886.    On  February  1,  1915,  prices 

were  back  at  the  much  higher  level  of  1884,  but  still 

far  below  the  maximum  of   1874,  and  m  fnct  lower 

than   in   most  of  the   thirty  years  that  follt)wed   the 

Crimean  War.     This  general  view,  that  we  are  now 

back  at  the  prices  of  thirty  to  sixty  years  ago,  will  be 

confirmed    in    detail    by    those    whose    hou.sekeeping 

memories  extend  so  far  back.    The  younger  generation, 

who  l)egan  housekeeping  in  the  nineties,  have  bought 

in  a  rising  market  throughout  their  experience. 

The  above  statements  refer  to  a  general  average  of 
food  prices,  where  changes  in  the  cost  of  bread,  meat, 
sugar,  tea,  and  other  commodities  to  some  extent 
balance  one  another. 

I  propose  to  examine  why  the  movement  of  the  last 
few  months  has  taken  place,  what  effect  it  has  had 
on  the  real  wages  of  the  working  class  after  allowance 
is  made  for  the  state  of  employment,  and  what  factors 
are  involved  in  the  determination  of  the  prices  of  the 
near  future. 

2.    Causes  of  Change 

If  in  July  we  had  tried  to  forecast  the  effect  of  war 
on  prices,  we  should  have  l)een  able  to  pick  out  some 
movements  as  probable,  all  in  the  direction  of  increased 
cost,  while  some  factors,  which  have  proved  important, 
would  hardly  have  occurred  to  us.  There  would  have 
seemed  no  reason  why  those  goods  which  we  produce 
at  home,  without  supplementary  imports,  should  alter 
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lither  in  (U'limiul  or  supply;  nucU  arc  vegetables,  milk, 
aiul  eiml.  In  the  eu«e  of  coal,  it  might  have  hapi)ened 
that  a  diminution  of  export  might  increase  the  supply, 
uikI  a  falling  of?  of  manufacture  in  general  decrease 
I  he  (lenmnd,  so  that  the  price  might  fall.  We  should 
have  exiKJcted  fishing  to  be  interrupted,  but  could  not 
foresee  whether  the  stoppage  of  exports  would  leave 
a  sufficient  home  supply. 

How  imported  goods  would  be  afifectcd  would  dei)end 

on   their  sources  and   also   on   the  enemy's  effective 

demand  for  them.    If  wheat,  rice,  tea,  and  cofice  could 

not  get  to  Germany,  so  much  the  more  for  the  rest 

of  the  world.    If  continental  sugar  could  not  reach  us, 

this  still  ought  not  to  be  important  if  it  could  reach 

a  neutral  Power,  whose  ordinary  supplies  could  then 

come  to  us.     We  depend  on  Russia  to  a  large  extent 

for  butter  and  eggs,  and  look  to  her  to  supplement  the 

supply  of  wheat  for  ourselves  and  other  countries.    The 

luck  of  the  dairy  produce  must  be  felt  at  once,  but  if 

the  delivery  of  wheat  was  only  postponed,  its  absence 

during  the  early  spring  would   not   necessarily  cause 

much  change  in  price. 

As  regards  all  imported  goods,  it  was  certain  that 
increased  insurance  would  raise  the  price,  and  it  was 
probable  that  some  cargoes  would  be  destroyed,  curtail- 
ing the  supply.  Insurance  has  proved  to  be  very  low, 
and  tlestruction  has  been  very  limited.  More  important 
than  either  has  been  the  delay  in  dispatch  of  goods 
owing  to  the  failure  of  credit  in  August,  and  a  further 
delay  also  because  of  the  existence  of  the  enemy's 
cruisers,  and  from  the  closing  of  some  routes  of  trade, 
all  causing  a  serious  loss  of  time  not  yet  recovered. 
It  could  hardly  have  l^een  foreseen  that  the  use  of  some 
ports   exclusively   for    military   purposes,   a   crush   of 
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arriviilM  after  thf  hcuh  were  clear,  and  a  Hhonage  of 
(lock  labour  would  cauno  Hcrious  congention  and  delay 
at  the  iK)rtH— that,  in  fact,  our  iini)ortn  would  Ik>  ho 
considerable  that  there  would  \ni  difficulty  in  handling 
them. 

No  one  could  have  struck  a  balance   between   the 
probable  dinjinution  of  the  quantity  of  shipping,  owing 
to  the  elimination  of  the  German  merchant  fleet,  and 
the  probable  diminution  of  international  trade;    and 
it  is  (loubtful,  even  now,  on  which  side  the  scale  would 
fall  if  the  demands  of  the  Admiralty  for  transi)orl  were 
not  HO  great.      The  effect  of  the  earlier  demands  for 
ocean  transport  of  troops  is  still  felt.    The  delay  at  the 
docks  is  responsible  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  scarcity 
of  ships.     Now  the  rates  for  ocean  transport  are  very 
clastic,  and  a  small  change  in  the  quantity  of  shipping 
available  has  a  great  effect  on  freights ;    for  it  is  not 
l)os8ible  to  increase  quickly  the  number  jf  ships  at  any 
particular  port  nor  the  total  shipping  of  the  world ; 
the  cost  of  transport  by  sea  is  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  whole  cost  of  goods,  and  a  slight  rise  of  the 
wholesale  market  price  causes  a  relatively  considerable 
increase   in   the   rates  importers   will   pay.     There   is 
a  competition  as  to  which  goods  shall  be  carried  first, 
and  naturally  those  have  priority  for  which  most  is 
paid.    When  the  shortage  is  due  to  delay,  it  may  happen 
that  the  shipowner  loses  as  much  by  the  diminution 
in  the  number  of  voyages  as  he  gains  by  increased 
earnings  per  voyage. 

The  case  of  transport  by  land  is  similar.  The  railway 
lines  and  yards  are  soon  congested  ;  the  rolling-stock, 
sufficient  for  carriage  under  ordinary  conditions,  takes 
too  long  on  its  round  journeys ;  lines,  yards,  and  stock 
are  partly  used  for  Government  purposes,  and  goods 
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art'  delayed.  Since  in  this  case  aeconinuxlation  \n  not 
]Mit  up  to  auction,  the  conii>anieH  (or  the  Government 
controlling  them)  haw  to  decide  on  pri.nity  of  delivery. 
It  is  a  «iue8tion  whether  arbitrary  decision  gives  a  better 
usult  than  determination  by  the  price  offend  by 
merehants. 

IVlay  in  delivery  tlocH  not  have  the  same  effeei  on 
price  as  permanent  deaciency  of  supply,  if  the  tock 
in  hand  is  sufficient  and  the  ultimate  delivery  c..n  be 
deiH-nded  up.»n  ;  but  the  merchants  and  the  public 
may  become  unduly  alarmed  and  force  up  prices  un- 
necessarily. 

In  time  of  war  or  any  other  disturbance  of  n«)rmal 
trade,  it  is  specially  easy  for  the  holders  of  any  com- 
nuKlity,  whose  supply  is  temporarily  short,  to  make 
a  corner  in  it  and  obtain  a  monopoly  price.     If  all  the 
dealers  are  subject  to  the  control  of  a  single  Govern- 
ment, the  fixing  of  a  maximum  price  may  cause  an 
actual  cheapening,  or  even  prevent  the  corner ;  ^   the 
purcL.se  of  considerable   quantities  at  an  arbitrated 
or  arbitrary  price  by  the  Government  may  have  the 
same  effect.     But  if  a  considerable  part  of  the  supply 
is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  any  artificial  lowering 
of  the  price  will  merely  check  the  importation  of  the 
goods,   and   even  a   Government   cannot   sell  at   two 
prices  in  the  same  market. 

A  further  possibility  in  war  time  is  that  so  many 
persons  will  be  diverted  altogether  from  production 
or  engaged  in  making  necessaries  of  war,  that  the 
labour  force   will   be   insufficient   for  ordinary  needs. 

>  The  isaue  of  maximum-price  schedules  in  August,  after  con- 
sultation between  the  Government  and  merchants,  was  m  its  effect 
only  a  statement  of  what  prices  were  reasonable  in  the  ascertained 
conditions  of  supply,  for  the  information  of  retailers  and  customers. 
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This  coiiskleicitioii  is  likely  to  be  importaut  in  the  eaaes 
of  luxuries  and  of  nianrf  ^tures  generally  and  (to  a  less 
extent)  of  raw  nr  erials.  But  every  belligerent  nation 
takes  si)ecial  cart  to  ensure  its  food  supply,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  world's  supply  of  food  will  be 
greater  than  usual  in  1915  if  mors  land  is  brought 
under  cultivation  for  the  more  important  foods,  and  if 
solving  is  not  hindered  nor  crops  destroyed  to  any 
great  extent  by  actual  field  operations.  Only  a  small 
part  of  the  harvests  of  1914  can  have  been  lost. 

Another  factor  often  important  in  time  of  war  is  the 
issue  of  new  currency,  Avhich  will  raise  prices,  or  the 
restriction  of  credit  and  a  consequently  greater  use  of 
existing  currency,  which  will  lower  them.  For  this 
reason  it  is  very  difficult  to  compare  changes  of  prices 
in  Germany  and  England. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  the  ordinary 
variability  of  harvests  (such  as  the  partial  failure  of 
the  Australian  harvest)  with  the  special  results  of  war. 

3.  Expenditure  and  Prices 
The  principal  objects  of  expenditure  of  the  working 
class,  placed  roughly  in  the  order  of  amounts  spent  by 
a  working-class  family  with  355.  weekly,  are  rent  (includ- 
ing rates),  meat  and  bacon,  bread  and  flour,  coal  and 
gas,  vegetableg,  butter,  milk,  beer,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco, 
eggs,  and  cheese.  With  a  family  living  on  £200  a  year, 
service  will  come  next  to  rent,  and  coal  will  be  higher 
up  the  scale.  In  the  case  of  a  poor  family  with  25^;. 
a  week,  meat  is  lower  in  the  scale,  butter  is  replaced 
by  margarine,  little  is  spent  on  milk,  and  less  on  eggs. 

We  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  cost  of 
some  of  these  itemt- ;  but  for  the  majority  we  have  the 
very   careful   records   of   prices   paid    throughout   the 
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United  Kingdom  in  the  co-operative  stores  and  other 
shops  used  by  the  working  classes,  collected  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  month  by  month,  and  summarized  in 
the  Labour  Gazette.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  prices 
are  not  given  in  more  detail,  and  that  we  are  obliged 
to  use  only  the  percentages  published  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  the  general  results  calculated  by  their 
formula  ;  for  it  is  verj^  difficult  without  more  detail 
to  trace' the  effect  on  different  incomes  and  different 

classes. 

The  following  statements  apply  to  various  dates 
from  February  1  to  February  20,  1915;  no  doubt 
further  changes  will  take  place. 

Rent.  There  are  no  records  of  any  change  of  rent, 
but  since  so  many  men  are  no  longer  living  in  houses, 
and  others  have  a  diminished  income,  it  is  probable 
that  houseowners  have  some  difficulty  in  letting  their 
property,  and  that  some  rents  have  fallen.  Generally 
when  prices  are  onerous  there  is  a  tendency  to  save 
money  by  crowding  or  seeking  a  cheaper  house,  and 
rents  give  way,  but  this  compensatory  action  is  small. 
Domestic  service,  in  some  districts,  is  a  little  cheaper 
since  the  war. 

Meat.  The  prices  of  meat  have  moved  in  a  very 
curious  way.  The  available  home  supply  has  been 
good,  but  foreign  shipments  have  been  delayed,  and 
(unless  a  considerable  amount  has  been  taken  directly 
for  the  troops  and  not  passed  through  the  trade  accounts) 
there  has  been  a  serious  deficit  in  the  supply  of  be^f 
and  mutton.  An  unusual  demand  has  been  made  for 
foreign  meat  for  the  army  abroad,  and  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  the  members  of  the  army  at  home  are  on  the 
whole  consuming  more  meat  than  they  did  in  civil 
life.    Frozen  meat  has  risen  in  price  till  it  is  at  nearly 
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the  same  price  as  home-killed.  The  great  part  of  the 
change  took  place  in  August  (when  the  supply  seemed 
short)  and  in  September  (when  the  military  demands 
were  felt).  The  price  of  mutton  has  risen  less  than 
that  of  beef,  and  of  the  finer  joints  less  than  that  of 
the  coarser.  A  leg  of  home-killed  mutton  is  only  ^d. 
or  Id.  a  pound  dearer  in  February  than  in  July,  while 
coarse  imported  beef  has  risen  3d.  a  lb. ;  these  are  the 
extremes.  The  difference  is  quite  important  in  the 
consideration  of  different  classes  of  purchasers. 

The  price  of  pork  has  changed  very  little.  Bacon 
IS  Id.  a  lb.  more  than  in  July  1914,  but  not  more  than 
in  1913. 

Bread  and  flour.    The  average  price  of  the  quartern 
loa*  was  5ld.  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  rose  to  6d  by 
August  12,  to  6ld.  in  December,  l^d.  at  the  end  of 
January,  and  was  V,d.  on  February  8.    The  first-named 
price  corresponds  to  wheat  at  33^.  6d.  a  quarter,  the  last- 
named  to  53s.  6d.  ;   a  change  of  10s.  a  quarter  makes 
a  change  of  Id.  the  quartern.    The  loaf  does  not  rise 
m  proportion  to  the  grain,  since  the  cost  of  milling  and 
bakmg  do  not  change.    The  Prime  Minister's  statement 
on  February  12  indicates  that  the  change  in  freight  and 
insurance  for  North  American  wheat  only  accounts  for 
a  third  of  a  penny  on  the  quartern  loaf  :    for  longer 
transport  it  will  be  a  little  more.    The  increase  in  price 
has  not  up  till  February  corresponded  to  any  diminution 
of   supply,   for   the   total   wheat  and   flour   available 
(including  the  home  harvest,  imports,  and  Canada's 
gifts)  has  been  greater  than  the  quantity  for  the  same 
period  (August  to  January)  a  year  ago  and  practically 
equal  to  that  two  years  ago.     Nor  uas  any  evidence 
been  produced  as  to  any  faUure  of  the  world's  harvest 
as  a  whole,  over  the  period  Junt-  to  February,  which 
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includes  the  bulk  of  the  harvests  of_^both  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres  ;  the  failure  of  the  Australian 
yield  is  serious,  but  Australia  only  produces  2  or  3  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  supply,  and  the  production  of  all 
countries  is  variable.  The  present  high  price  seems  to 
be  due  to  nervousness  as  to  the  availability  of  the 
Russian  supply  before  other  sources  are  exhausted,  and 
to  doubt  as  to  how  far  Europe  will  be  able  to  obtain 
her  usual  harvest  this  year.  Meanwhile,  whatever 
dealers,  millers,  or  farmers,  at  home  or  abroad,  have 
owned  the  northern  crop  of  last  year  have  reaped 
a  handsome  profit  that  they  had  not  sown. 

Coal.  The  price  of  coal  has  been  affected  principally 
by  difficulties  of  transport  which  have  resulted  in  serious 
shortage  in  London  and  the  south  of  England.  A  sub- 
sidiary factor  has  been  the  enlistment  in  large  numbers 
of  the  more  efficient  coal-hewers  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  pit-props  owing  to  some  failure  in  the  import 
of  wood  ;  the  working  of  mines  is  said  to  have  been 
more  expensive.  If  the  collieries  were  not  delayed  and 
congested  by  the  lack  of  railway  facilities,  the  supply 
would  be  ample  since  exportation  of  coal  has  decreased 
greatly.  The  changes  in  price  have  varied  greatly  with 
the  quality  of  coal,  the  class  of  customer,  and  the 
district.  In  London,  good  kitchen  coal  delivered  by  the 
ton  was  in  February  1915  about  5s.  per  ton  higher  than 
in  February  1914,  and  about  7s.  6d.  higher  than  in  July. 
The  most  expensive  coal  and  anthracite  had  risen  less, 
for  customers  of  these  have  more  storage  room  and  need 
not  buy  at  the  high  rates.  The  worst  coal  and  the  cool 
retailed  by  the  hundredweight  have  risen  most,  owing 
to  the  immediate  nature  of  the  demand  for  it,  but  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  Qd.  a  cwt.  seems  to  be  exceptional. 
The  rise  seems  to  have  been  greatest  in  the  residential 
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districts  of  the  south,  and  has  probably  been  much  less 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines  in  the  midlands  and 
north.  Gas  has  risen  slightly  in  some  cities,  but  the 
penny-in-the-slot  gas  is  the  last  to  be  affected.  Coke  is 
hardly  obtainable.  There  will  no  doubt  be  further 
difficulties  in  the  delivery  of  coal,  but,  if  the  whole 
problem  is  firmly  handled  and  economy  is  practised  in 
its  use,  there  seems  no  reason  for  alarm.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  in  all  cases  of  temporarily  high  prices  every 
effort  is  made  to  postpone  purchases  and  to  economize 
consumption,  so  that  relatively  little  is  bought  at  the 
top  price.  In  general,  in  competitive  production  and 
dealing,  the  retail  price  rises  by  a  smaller  percentage 
than  the  wholesale  price,  since  dealers  do  not  increase 
their  ovm  profits  and  charges  ;  this  is  specially  notice- 
able when  the  prices  of  bread  and  wheat  are  compared. 
But  with  coal  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence,  especially 
in  London,  that  the  dealers  make  extra  profits  when 
coal  is  dear. 

Vegetables  and  fruit.  Potatoes,  the  only  (so-called) 
vegetable  of  nutritive  value  consumed  on  a  large  scale, 
are  plentiful,  cheaper  than  in  July,  and  at  about  their 
usual  price. 1  Other  vegetables  are  as  usual ;  oranges 
have  been  abundant,  bananas  and  apples  normal. 

Butter  and  margarine.  Butter,  always  subject  to  slight 
variations,  was  near  its  usual  price  in  the  autumn,  and 
rose  a  little  in  January.  Margarine  has  changed  very 
little,  if  at  all.  3Iilk  has  been  4d.  a  quart  in  towns 
as  long  as  the  memory  of  man  goes,  with  very  rare 
and  brief  periods  at  S^d.  or  4|rf.  Just  now  there  is 
an  attempt  in  London  to  raise  it  to  4|rf.,  because  of 
the  alleged  dearness  of  feeding  stuff. 

*  There  is  some  tendency  for  potatoes  to  rise  in  price  during  this 
month  (February). 
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Beer  rose  6d.  a  gallon  (50  per  cent.)  or  \d.  a  glass 
(25  or  33  per  cent.)  in  November  or  December.  Tea 
has  now  felt  the  full  efEect  of  the  increased  duty  and 
risen  U.  a  pound.  Coffee  and  cocoa  have  not  changed. 
The  price  of  the  cheapest  quality  of  avgar  was  2\d. 
in  July  and  is  now  3|(i.  ;  more  expensive  kinds  have 
perhaps  risen  a  little  more.  Rice,  oatmeal,  and  haricot 
beam  are  at  their  usual  price. 

The  wholesale  price  of  imported  eggs  has  been  nearly 
20  per  cent,  above  normal ;  new-laid  eggs  are  much 
as  usual  for  the  time  of  year.  Cheese  appears  to  have 
risen  Id.  a  pound.    ToboMO  has  not  changed,  nor  have 

*^  It  is"  evident  from  this  enumeration  that  the  increased 
cost  of  living  depends  very  much  on  the  diet  of  the 
individual,  and  it  is  also  clear  that  some  prices  are 
unstable  and  may  change  in  the  near  future      Also 
since  the  statements  relate  to  average  prices,  they  will 
not  be  true  for  all  districts.    For  example,  the  price  ot 
the  quartern  loaf  is  stated  to  have  increased  by  2\d.m 
south-east  London  but  only  by  Id.  in  Scotland  m  the 
year  ended  February  1,  1915.    Nor  are  the  averages 
themselves  unaffected  by  accident  in  the  selection  of 
price  quotations.     In  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate  seasonal  and  accidental  changes  from  those  caused 
by  the  war. 

4.  Wagks  and  Earnings 
During  the  period  of  rising  prices  (1896^1913)  rates 
of  wages  moved  upwards,  but  spasmodically,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  dispute  as  to  whether  cost  of  living  or  wages 
had  increased  most.  In  the  year  1913  trade  was  extra^ 
ordinarily  good,  and  unemployment  very  slight,  and 
increased  wages  were  reported' in  many  industries,  so 
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that  by  the  summer  of  1914  (wlieii  prices  had  moved 
downwards)  it  is  probable  that  the  working  class  were 
detinitely,  but  not  greatly,  better  off  than  twenty  years 
before  or  than  at  any  previous  date  in  the  modern  era. 
There  was,  however,  a  general  and  well-fomided  opinion 
among  the  working  class  that  their  progress  had  been 
unduly  small  in  comparison  with  the  enormous  recent 
accretion  of  wealth.  We  must  now  try  to  compare  their 
present  spending  power  with  that  of  last  summer,  and 
bring  it  into  relation  with  the  rise  of  prices. 

From  August  1914  till  the  end  of  January  there  were 
extremely  few  changes  of  rates  of  wages  ;  the  most 
important  exception  was  a  marked  rise  of  seamen's  rates 
in  sympathy  with  war  risks.  In  February  1915,  on  the 
other  hand,  hardly  a  day  passes  without  a  report  of 
negotiations  for  higher  wages,  which  seem  to  be  uni- 
formly successful  for  the  employees.  The  most  notable 
change,  so  far,  has  been  an  increase  of  3s.  a  week  (2«. 
for  the  higher  grades)  to  railway  men.  It  will  take 
a  long  time  for  the  movement  to  extend  over  the  whole 
body  of  workmen,  and  it  has  not  as  yet  spread  to  work- 
women. 

Earnings  depend  on  the  two  factors,  rate  of  payment 
and  amount  of  employment.  While  the  former  has 
changed  little,  the  latter  has  increased  from  the  middle 
of  August  till  the  present  time  (except  for  a  slight  recent 
set-back  for  some  women  i).  In  November  the  men 
who  had  not  joined  the  army  were  at  least  as  busy  as 
in  July,  and  by  the  end  of  January  unemployment  was 
lower  than  ever  recorded  before,  and  overtime  was 
general  in  many  industries.  The  position  was  not  so 
favourable  for  women,  who  had  perhaps  5  per  cent,  less 
weekly  work  and  pay  in  January  than  in  July.  It 
'  Oxford  Pamphlet,  The  War  and  Employment. 
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would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  average  eammga 
of  all  persons  employed  at  the  end  of  January  were 
greater  or  less  than  the  average  for  the  same  persons 
in  July,  but  the  evidence  suggests  that  they  were  slightly 

greater.  ,         ,  .      .,. 

We  must  consider  also  the  large  number  of  families 
in  which  the  principal  earner  has  enlisted  in  the  army 
or  been  called  to  the  forces.    In  the  case  of  agricultural 
unskilled,  and  casual  labour,  the  family  is  in  general 
better  ofiE  than  before,  with  regular  money  and  without 
the  chief  food-consumer  ;  for  partly-skilled  labour  ther« 
is   perhaps  little   to  choose;    the  families   of  sailed 
labourers  have  made  a  sacrifice.     Again,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  side  the  balance  inclines  i ;   whether  the 
wives  and  mothers  all  together  have,  after  paying  rent 
and  fixed  expenses,  less  or  more  than  before  to  spend 
for  food  and  clothes,  allowance  being  made  for  the 
saving  of  the  absentees'  costs.   Where  the  soldier  had  no 
one  to  support,  no  numerically  important  question  arises. 
In  the  aggregate,  then,  it  is  probable  that  the  working 
class  would,  if  prices  had  not  changed,  been  shghtly 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  expenses  of  living  in  January 
than  in  July.    From  August  to  October  they  were  worse 
prepared. 

X  The  separation  allowance  in  February  for  the  wife  of  a  corporal 
or  a  privaris  12,.  6d.  weekly,  with  an  addition  of  2,.  M  for  each 
^l  Idev  16  years  or  boy  under  14  years,  up  to  thr^  cMdren  and 
L.  for  each  further  chUd  under  the  same  ages  ^^^''^''\^''^- 
further  U  given.  The  average  wages  of  men  for  aU  occupaUot^  « 
28,.  to  m  A  wife  with  three  children,  receivmg  the  •^^owance  of 
m  a  week,  without  having  to  provide  for  her  husband,  is  a^out 
as  well  off  as  if  he  was  at  home  and  earning  the  average  wage,  Msum- 
"g  that  he  kept  an  ordinary  sum  weekly  for  h»  Private  «pendxtu^^ 
?^m  March  Ist  the  scale  is  raised  so  that  a  wife  with  three  children 

will  have  23«. 
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5.  Earnings  in  Relation  to  Prices 
The  Board  of  Trade's  method  of  calcuhiting  the  general 
change  of  food  prices  is  to  take  the  standard  budget  of 
working-chiss  expenditure— so  much  bread,  flour,  home 
and  foreign  meat,  &c. — found  by  their  inquiry  in  1904, 
and  having  calculated  its  cost  at  the  prices  commonly 
paid  in  July,  August,  &c.,  to  express  the  result  as 
a  percentage  of  the  cost  in  July.  Thus  this  standard 
budget  cost  225.  Gd.  per  week  in  1904,^  and  from  the 
Labour  Qazetle  figures  it  appears  that  the  same  quantities 
of  food  would  have  cost  about  255.  in  July  1914.  Taking 
25s.,  then,  as  the  basis,  we  have  the  following  results  : 


1914- 
July 

August  8 

„       29 
September  12 

30 
October  30 
December  i 

1915- 
January  i 
February  i 

The  above  figures  relate  to  large  tovras  ;  for  small 
towns  the  rise  is  1  or  2  per  cent,  less  throughout.  There 
is  no  information  as  to  the  country.  If  the  comparison 
were  made  with  February  1914  instead  of  July  the 
increase  would  be  19  instead  of  23  per  cent. 

In  order,  then,  that  the  average  working-class  town 
household  should  be  in  exactly  the  same  position  in 
February  as  in  last  July,  an  additional  income  of  5s.  M. 

*  Sec  Cost  of  Living  in  1912.    Cd.  mbb  of  1913,  pp.  299,  3(J0. 


Cost  of  week's 

Percentage 

food  ration  for 

increase  above 

family. 

July. 

■s.     d. 

25     0 

^_ 

29     0 

16 

27     9 

II 

27     3 

9 

28     3 

J3 

28     3 

13 

29    3 

»7 

29    9 

19 

30    9 

23 
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uuuia  be  needed  for  food,  together  with  froin  M.  to 
U  (rarely  U.  M.)  for  coal,  and  a  few  pe.»ee  for  beer 
The  average  income,  taking  all  the  townH  "^  the  Un.te<l 
Kingdom,  even  if  it  has  risen  at  all,  can  hardly  have 
provided  2s.  towards  this. 

This,  however,  is  a  case  where  calculation  by  averages 
o,dv  makes  a  starting-point  for  the  examination  of  the 
,noVements,for  the  effects  on  different  classes  have  been 

verv  different.  ,  .        „  .     . 

The  table  on  p.  18  shows  roughly,  but  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  afford  a  general  view,  the  ordinary  expendi- 
ture of  certain  families:  (a)  the  poorest  of  London 
households  that  are  able  to  pay  their  way,  as  described 
by  Mrs.  Reeves  in  Round  about  a  Pound  a  Week, 
ti,)  the  unskilled  labourer  in  a  provincial  town  ;  (c)  the 
aeaeral  average  of  rather  superior  town  workmen,  where 
one  of  the  children  is  earning  a  few  shillings  to  supple- 
.nent  the  family  income.  The  increases  are  estimated 
to  the  middle  of  February. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  food  accounts  for  only 
two-thirds  of  working-class  expenditure  when  earnings 
are  moderate  ;  the  fraction  is  less  at  the  lowest  end  of 
the  scale,  where  rent  absorbs  a  greater  proportion  of 
income,  and  less  again  at  the  upper  end,  where  there  is 
free  money  for  other  kinds  of  expenditure.  Except  m 
the  cases  of  coal  and  beer,  there  aas  been  little  or  no 
change  in  the  purchasing  l)ower  of  *hat  p.irt  of  income 
not  spent  on  food.  The  i)ercentages  quoted  tor  change.s 
in  food  prices  must  not,  then,  be  applied  to  the  whole 

of  income. 

The  miskilled  workman  with  binall  regular  tune-wages 
—low  because  they  are  regular— has  been  most  badly 
affected  ;  for  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  increasing 
his  earnings,  unless  by  the  accident  of  overtime;  he 
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si>end.  a  larger  proiwrtiou  on  brea<l,  A»hich  ha.  by  now 

rLn  more  than  meat,  than  a  man  with  a  larger  mcome  ; 

the  little  meat  bought  is  probably  the  ^^^^^'V^'^f^ 

foreign  meat,  which  has  risen  more  per  pound  than  any 

other  ;   and  he  buys  coal  at  the  greatest  disadvantage. 

Further,  he  is  already  on  the  cheapest  diet  known  to 

him.  and  has  little  i^wer  to  substitute  other  articles 

tLgh  they  may  have  risen  less.    The  same  remarks 

apply  to  agricultural  labourers  in  the  numerous  coun- 

'^^,:^:^Z^  few  but  not  negligible  in  number 
who  work  in  those  trades  which  are  still  badly  affected 
bv  the  war.  have  not  their  ordinary  wages,  and. 
unless  other  members  of  their  household  are  doing 
unusually  well,  are  doubly  hit  by  lowered  eanungs  and 
,aised  prLs.  If  they  are  skilled  men  they  have  probably 
some  resources,  and  may  be  no  worse  off  than  unskilled 

'ThteTno'rans  of  telling  how  far  the  unemploy- 
ment and  partial  employment  of  women  and  girls  falls 
on  those  who  have  a  household  support  and  how  far 
on  independent  workers.  Thefo.  er  have  special  claims 
on  r^ar  relief  funds,  the  latter  (if  they  are  Imng 
with  their  relations)  have  often  some  margin  when  m 

'"cirUabourers  who  before  the  war  desired,  but  were 
unable  to  obtain,  regular  work  can  --  ^  ;^7«^^^^ 
districts  get  full  employment ;  «««  ^^^f  ,  ^^^^^^^^^  "^^ 
compensates  for  the  higher  prices  in  their  budgets. 

Sed  and  partly  skUled  men  usually  m  regular  work 
have  not  in  g'enerll  improved  their  earnings  and  a^ 
now  feeling  the  pressure  of  increased  prices.  It  is  not 
:::;!:: thfm  to  Ler  their  standard  of  livmgabnipUy 
since  rent  and  some  other  expenses  are  fixed.    In  many 
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caws,  lx»th  with  them  and  thi'  middle  elann  a  reduetion 
ill  exiKMuUture  on  amuHemeiitn,  Ixer,  auul  toUieco  would 
ease  the  Hituation  iKTceptibly. 

There  remain  the  nuinerouH  eaMes  where,  owing  to 
inereasetl  demands  and  a  reduction  of  the  Htaff,  there 
Ih  pressure  of  work  ;  this  very  generally  means  larger 
earnings  on  price-rates  or  extra  payment  for  overtime. 
Where  there  has  been  no  extra  jiayment.  there  is  now 
a  legitimate  demand  for  higher  weekly  wages. 

The  very  large  number  of  the  middle  class  who  live 
on  small  fixed  salaries  or  fixed  pensions  or  interests,  and 
have  always  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  standartl  which 
their  work  or  their  habits  require,  are  badly  affected  ; 
but  snice  foo<l  and  fuel  form  a  smaller  proportion  of 
their  expenditure  than  of  the  manual  working  class  the 
l)res8ure  on  any  resouices  they  have  is  not  so  great  as 
in  whe  case  of  a  man  supporting  a  family  on  30.<i.  a  week. 

This  brief  analysis  shows  that  we  are  not  justified  in 
measuring  the  average  rise  in  prices  against  the  average 
improvement  in  employment,  and,  if  we  find  equahty, 
assuming  that  all  is  well.  Some  are  prosperous,  others 
find  a  pressure  which  they  can  bear  cheerfully  if  it 
comes  inevitably  from  the  state  of  war,  and  others 
find  the  struggle  to  make  the  two  ends  meet  more 
ho])eless  than  ever. 

A  great  deal  of  relief  is  being  given  b\  the  feeding 
of  school  children,  and  this  can  be  increased  for  the 
classes  worst  affected.  Relief  can  also  be  given  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  fund,  on  which  only  small  calls 
have  been  made  during  the  last  few  months.  It  ma> 
be  presumed  that  the  scale  allowed,  which  seems  to 
have  been  based  on  some  measurement  of  the  minimum 
necessary  for  subsistence,  will  be  raised  to  meet  the 
new  prices  of  bread  and   meat.     There  seems  to  be 
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a  K00.1  m>e  tor  r.i.ing  the  wago.  of  ".."Mle.!  pnl'li" 
"nfpTyces  who  have  h.d  no  opportunity  o(  .mprov.ng 

Ihcir  e»rning».  ,     .       ^  , 

There  i»,  however,  another  «.pect  of  «!«•  """^ 
„„c«t>o„.  We  have  ,ot  into  the  habit  ■•""-"  /;'^ 
It  a^uming  that  wage,  ought  to  r«  a    '-»';" J" 

portion  to  price.,  w.thout  """""'"'"^^''''^'y,  *    ,«" 
There   i»  anv   economic  connexion  between  the  two , 
,^^r.ince  a  ri«-  in  the  «tan.lar<l  of  living  >»  de-rable 
a  a  thrprevalence  of  thi.  view  .trengthen,  the  barf^m- 
h«  Zwer  of  workmen,  the«.  has  been  no  „ee<l  to 
ftieT^U  too  minutely.    But  at  the  present  tm.e  the 
IXn  i.  how  to  maintain  eiSeiency  at  the  mm.mm, 
expen*,  »o  a.  to  have  the  greatest  .urplu.  '"f  »"«™^' 
™,?po««  ana  not  to  araw  «nnece»«nly  on  the  f utu^, 
,„r^an  we  aevote  special  attention  l"»t  "^  "^  'J^ 
problem  of  the  reauclion  of  ae8t.tut.on.    It  wa,  to  be 
..x,«ctea  that  real  wage»  would  fall,  ami  «l>a">very 
„  I  with  anv  margin  of  income  wo..ia  have  to  .Iraw 
.  ttot  margin.     Now  the  ealclation.  made  above, 
„;a  the  T-entage  increa»=  of  eoat  of  living  generally 
"n,ot«l,  a^  on  the  assumption  that  expe,.a.ture  con- 
'i^^Von  the  same  articles  in  the  same  quant.t.es  a 
X.    H  there  were  a  real  shortage  of  wheat  or  .neat 
oTsugar  it  is  obvious  that  this  wouUl  be  ,mpo,.,.ble. 
We  ofght,  therefore,  to  inq,.ire  what  kina  of  economy 
m  St  b^  p  actisea,  if  an  .mehangea  income  ,«  to  be  «pe..t 
the  risen  prices.     Every  careful  ho,.sekeeper  has 
,„-!lhed  her'purchases  of  those  eomm„d.t,e,  wW 
„rice«  have  risen  most.    Froze;,  meat  .s  needed  b.v  the 
Cv    a..a  relatively  more  English  meat  .s  used  at 
d:    Mutton,  pork,  ana  bacon  have  risen  less  than 
1^     and  less  Jef  is  bought.     Sugar  is  dear  and  ,« 
r'c'tlv  ec„nomi«-a.    Margarine  is  u..changea  ...  pr.ce 
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and  is  used  more  than  butter.  Eggs  are  always  an 
expensive  form  of  nourishment  and  can  be  dispensed 
with.  Oatmeal  and  potatoes,  whose  prices  are  no 
higher  than  usual,  can  be  substituted  in  part  for  wheat. 
Beer-drinkers  can  take  to  cocoa  as  a  Lenten  penance, 
and  perhaps  learn  to  enjoj'  it.  Where  households  have 
already  practised  l)y  necessity  the  cheapest  way  of 
obtaining  nutrition  they  are  not  able  to  lessen  their 
trouble  by  substitution,  especially  as  bread  and  the 
cheaper  kinds  of  meat  have  risen  more  than  most 
commodities,  and  they  already  use  margarine  instead 
of  butter,  and  economize  in  sugar.  Ivt  all  other  cases, 
part  of  this  rise  of  23  per  cent,  can  be  evaded,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  is  done  to  a  lar^e  extent.  By 
a  careful  selection  of  meat,  economy  in  tea,  butter, 
sugar,  and  eggs,  and  the  increased  use  of  oatmeal, 
potatoes,  margarine,  and  cocoa,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  normal  expenditure  of  25s.  would  be  increased  to 
only  27s.  Gd.  instead  of  to  30s.  9d.  The  result  would 
be,  of  cour.se,  less  agreeable,  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
say  that  its  diminution  in  satisfaction  would  be  properly 
valued  at  as  much  as  3s.  M.,  the  difference  between 
the  new  cost  of  the  former  ration  and  the  cost  of  the 
curtailed  ration — there  is  no  practical  measurement  as 
to  the  loss — and  the  nutritive  value  should  be  as  great 
as  before.^  This  perfectly  reasonable  method  of  com- 
pensating the  increased  cost  of  some  commodities  by  are- 
arrangement  of  purchases  is,  in  fact,  generally  practised 
and  its  effect  is  always  to  discount  the  measurement 
•  As  regards  coal,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  great  part  of  working- 
class  cooking  is  done  by  penny-in-the-slot  gas,  and  except  in  specially 
cold  weather  other  fuel  is  not  used  extensively.  Since  gas  fluctuates 
little  in  price  and  has  about  the  same  cost  for  cooking  as  coal  at 
a  moderate  rate,  many  iwople  arc  able  to  evade  a  great  part  of 
a  rise  m  the  price  of  coal. 
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obtained  by  a  pedantic  calculation  on  an  unchanged 
budget.  This  is  not,  of  course,  to  say  that  increased 
prices  have  no  injurious  effect,  nor  to  suggest  that 
substitution  can  go  on  indefinitely. 

As  regards  the  future  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  indicate  the  more  important  factors.    The  wheat 
supply  seems  secure,  and  if  tho  Argentine  harvest  is 
good  "and  the  Riissian  harvest  can  be  made  available 
without  prohibitive  cost  of  transport,  we  should  get 
the  loaf  back  at  Hd.,  as  soon  as  the  future  is  cleav. 
The  price  of  meat  will  fall,  when  we  eat  less  ;    there 
is  little  present  failure  in  the  supply,  and  there  are 
delayed  cargoes  still  to  arrive.    Sugar  also  should  fall, 
if  there  have  been  increased  plantings  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  as  soon  as  the  Government's  stock  runs 
out      Other  commodities  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be 
attracted  from  slightly  altered  sources  at  about  their 
present  prices.     We  have  probably  seen  the  worst  of 
the  congestion  of  shipping  and  railways  and  may  have 
passed  the  maximum  of  freights.    But  any  unfavourable 
harvest  and  any  disturbance  to  transport  is  likely  to 
have  an  exaggerated  effect  on  prices  in  the  present 
nervous   condition  of   the  markets.     Meanwhile,   high 
prices  have  the  advantage   that   they  check   wasteful 
consumption  and  encourage  supplies  from  overseas. 
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